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A very stimulating little book has recently been 
published by Mr. Eugene A. Hecker, Master in 
the Roxbury Latin School, on The Teaching of Latin 
in Secondary Schools (Schoenhof Book Co., Boston). 

We are accustomed to discursive discussion of 
this or that method of teaching Latin ; we have had 
numerous articles on the value of Latin and kindred 
topics, but what has been conspicuously lacking in 
most of our discussions is detailed suggestions as to 
specific things. We find this difficulty met in Mr. 
Hecker's book, for he goes into elaborate detail and 
is so obviously speaking from ripe experience and 
thorough equipment that what he says is worthy 
of much consideration. 

After a discussion of the curricula of secondary 
schools in Germany, France, England and America, 
with typical programs, he enters upon a chapter 
treating general matters, such as Correlation, Prose 
Composition, Memory Work, Reading Aloud, Pro- 
nunciation, Review, Translation, Acquisition of Vo- 
cabulary, Sight Reading and Choice of Authors. 
Then he takes up the work of the secondary school 
year by year and closes with general remarks on the 
relation of the college entrance requirements to the 
work of the schools. The most extensive chapter 
is on the fourth year, the teaching of Vergil, but 
considerable attention is devoted to the teaching of 
Caesar and Cicero. I quote the following conclusion 
to the chapter on the first year: 

At the end of the first year of Latin a student 
should have the following knowledge: Declensions 
of nouns, pronouns, and adjectives; conjugation of 
regular verbs and the common irregular verbs, like 
possum, fero, eo; common uses of ablative, genitive, 
dative, accusative; the simple principles governing 
common subordinate clauses, such as those of pur- 
pose, result, temporal; familiarity with the Latin 
ways of saying things, acquired by a reasonable 
amount of reading in a suitable reader; and ability 
to render into Latin very simple English sentences 
illustrating grammatical principles. 

In summarizing the results of the second year 
work he says : 

At the end of the second year, the student should 
have a very fair grammatical equipment; in fact, 
enough to be adequate, with some additional note 
of rarer constructions and forms, for the next three 
years. Constant drill and review is as essential as 
during the first year. I consider a knowledge of the 
following reasonable to expect at the end of the 
second year : Syntax : Sequence of Tenses, Pro- 
hibitions, Exhortations, Wishes, Purpose, Result, 
Causal Clauses, Conditions, Concessive Clauses, 
Temporal Clauses, Questions, Direct and Indirect, 



Indirect Discourse, Complementary Infinitive, Poten- 
tial Subjunctive and Subjunctive of Desire as basis 
of all Subjunctives, Ablative Absolute. Forms : 
Declensions, Comparisons, Regular and Irregular, 
Conjugations, Gerund and Gerundive, Supine. Func- 
tions of Cases : Vocative, Genitive, Dative, Accusa- 
tive, Ablative, Locative. Miscellaneous: Uses of 
Prepositions, Accent, Word Formation, Numerals, 
Dates. Nouns having peculiarities, Other Irregular 
Words (pronouns and irregular verbs and words 
often confused and words with two or more distinct 
meanings). 

Mr. Hecker does not believe in plunging the pupil 
at once into Caesar in all his complexity. He thinks 
a Gate to Caesar should be used. He does not be- 
lieve in the use of the grammar until the third year ; 
he thinks that very little attention should be paid 
to syntax at the outset and that what the stndent 
learns should be written down in a note-book rather 
than studied from a grammar. He believes thor- 
oughly in the acquisition of vocabulary and thinks 
that the best way to do it is to have a student write 
each new word on a card with its meanings and 
then memorize it. In this connection "little booklets 
like Ritchie's Discernenda, a list of Latin words 
likely to be confused, is a convenient thing for 
pupils to use". In the second year students are to 
construct their own dictionaries of words and 
phrases and exact meanings are to be insisted upon. 
Slipshod translations are never to be tolerated for 
a moment. In the matter of sight translation of this 
year various readers might be used or selections 
from the Vulgate. In the case of Cicero in the 
third year he sees no reason why Cicero should be 
restricted to the orations; letters and essays should 
be included. Throughout the course correlation with 
English, particularly in History, should be insisted 
upon. So far as the Aeneid is concerned, he thinks 
only Books I-IV and VI should be presented in 
the secondary schools but he holds that the Eclogues 
might well be read, particularly IV and IX. An 
attempt should be made to treat Vergil from the 
literary point of view but this should not be pursued 
too far. Mackail's chapter on Vergil ought to be 
prescribed for every student, however, and no less 
than 200 lines of Vergil should be assigned to pupils 
to commit to memory and recite. In sight trans- 
lation we might have in the fourth year some of 
the letters of Pliny, Juvenal or Seneca, Ovid and 
Cicero. 

In all the chapters books important for the teacher 
are referred to, with suggestions for the school 
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library. Here the selection seems to be very judici- 
ous though in some respects perhaps more extensive 
than seems necessary. 

No attempt has been made to do more than indi- 
cate the scope of the book, for to discuss the indi- 
vidual suggestions would require more space than 
I have at command. Of course there are certain 
things which might be objected to ; for example, Mr. 
Hecker is willing to go to extremes in making a 
point. Thus he says : 

The best composition is only a piracy of words, 
phrases and constructions which actually occur in 
extant authors. When a student uses any other, the 
teacher doesn't know whether the Romans may have 
used it or not. Suppose you give the pupil this 
sentence : "Caesar made me write the letter." The 
boy translates literally : Caesar fecit me scribere 
hanc epistolam. "Wrong," says the teacher ; "you 
should say, Caesar coegit, etc. But observe qui nati 
coram me cerriere letum fecisti (Verg. Aen. 11.539) ; 
Nulla res magis talis oratores videri facit (Cicero, 
Brutus, 38, 142). Or suppose you have the sentence, 
"Horace is worth reading." I believe that the 
majority of teachers would here insist on a qui 
clause, because the composition book says so and 
they don't remember ever seeing an infinitive used 
in this construction. But see Quintilian, X, I, 96: 
At Lyricorum idem Horatius fere solus legi dignus. 
And isn't Quintilian "classical"? 1 

Now we may grant the truth of what he says but 
the fact that these exceptions occur does not seem 
a valid reason for not insisting upon the normal 
method of expression. If Cicero uses quamvis with 
the indicative once (it is a disputed passage), that 
is no reason why the simple distinction between 
quamquam and quamvis should not be taught. I do 
not believe that Mr. Hecker himself would tolerate 
in his classes facio in the sense of 'compel' or 
quamvis with the indicative. With his main conten- 
tion that the things taught should be reduced to the 
minimum of essentials no one now would disagree 
but what constitutes the essential is still some- 
times the question. But while all books have to 
be used with some care, this one has much less to 
criticise than most. G. L. 



CONCERNING VOCABULARY AND PARSING 
IN GREEK AND LATIN 

(Continued from page 226) 
The discussion so far has dealt only with vocab- 
ulary in Greek. In Latin, where so much more good 
work has already been done, it will be sufficient to 
illustrate briefly the principles set forth above, al- 
though in a different order. 

As to a Latin beginning book. It must be em- 

1 To me Mr. Hecker's examples here seem somewhat unhappy. One 
comes from poetry. For the passive infinitive with dignus we need 
not go to Quintilian 10.1 06 (though one American Latin Grammar 
cites only that example); cf. e. g. Horace Serm. 1.3.24, 1.4.3, examples 
again from poetry. I cannot believe that all teachers in the Schools 
are quite so uncertain of their Latin as Mr. Hecker seems to imply. 
Some of them must surely have noticed the odd behavior of the 
passive infinitive, e. g. with dignus and impero. C. K. 



phasized anew that the most important aim of the 
first year's work is the student's acquisition of a 
good working vocabulary. This does not mean 
merely memorizing a list of words, but facility in 
using those words or their direct compounds under 
any circumstances. Parsing is, of course, included 
under this head, but that will be treated separately. 

Vocabulary, therefore, must be emphasized from 
the very first. And yet at the first approach to Latin, 
usually the first foreign language, the student is 
generally baffled in the attempt to remember the 
strange words except for the day or under the 
temporary, false, stimulus of an examination. What 
must be done? Some means must be devised to 
make it possible to retain the words easily. How? 
By bridging over the gulf between the known and 
the unknown, the most fundamental principle of all 
pedagogy. This can best be done by the use of 
English derivatives from the Latin as a direct 
means of learning Latin itself. The benefit to 
English will be noticed later. 

A sample vocabulary from the o-declension will 
illustrate : 

VOCABULARY I 



amicus, 1, m 


friend. 


Amicable 


servus, 1, m. 


slave. 


Servile 


films, i, m. 


son. 


Filial 


deus, i, m. 


god. 


Deity 


somnus, l, m. 


sleep. 


Insomnia 


in-, negative prefix, 


not. 


Insomnia 



inimicus, i (amicus, friend) enemy. Inimical 
gladius, i, m. sword. Gladiator 

vicinus, i, m. neighbor. Vicinity 

aureus golden Aureole 

magnus , large Magnitude 

est, is ; sunt, are. 

With the English derivatives simple at the first 
as here, it will be found that the average student 
(he is the one education aims at, or ought to aim 
at) will memorize and retain this vocabulary easily 
even when Latin is new to him. Words with no 
English derivatives may be introduced gradually, 
as the memory is made strong enough by successful 
retention to absorb them. The encouragement born 
of rapid progress, and cf seeing at once that Latin 
is an immense help to English is of incalculable 
value. Both boys and girls very soon see the bene- 
fit of the method. 

It has to be said, of course, that the English 
derivatives must be selected with great care, so as 
to be simple and to avoid their being confused with 
the English meaning of the Latin word, for we 
are aware that students are cautioned in all the 
books not to translate certain words by their English 
derivatives. This very point of confusion may in 
nearly every case be avoided by choosing those 
English derivatives which, though simple, yet show 
the strict meaning of the original root. An example 
is obtinere (ob, in front of, tenere, hold) hold, Re- 
tain. 



